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Instead of playing the castanets, he would have yodelled, because
the steep walls of a mountain valley with their marvellous echoes
invite one to yodel. And instead of living on a little dry bread
and sour wine, raised with infinite care and patience on his own
neglected soil (neglected again on account of that clash between
Africa and Europe), he would have eaten a lot of butter, necessary
to protect his body against the eternal dampness of the climate,
and he would have drunk aquavitse, because the abundant presence
of cheap grain would have made alcoholic liquors the almost in-
evitable national beverage.
And now look at the map. You remember the mountain-
ranges of Greece and Italy. In Greece they ran diagonally across
the country. In Italy they ran in an almost straight line from north
to south, dividing the country into halves but allowing enough
space on both sides for the construction of roads that coasted the
country from one end to the other, while the salient of the Po
plain made the Apennine peninsula an integral part of the Euro-
pean continent.
In Spain the mountains make horizontal ridges which one
might almost describe as visible degrees of latitude. After a single
glance at the map you will understand how these mountain-ranges
must have acted as barriers to any sort of orderly progress. They
begin with the Pyrenees.
The Pyrenees, 240 miles long, run in a straight and unin-
terrupted line from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. They are
not as high as the Alps and therefore it ought to be easier to cross
them by means of mountain passes. But that is not so. The Alps,
although very high, are also very wide, and the roads that run
across them, although quite long, rise only very slowly and offer
no special difficulties to either man or pack-horse. The Pyrenees,
on the other hand, are only 60 miles wide, and as a result their
mountain passes were much too steep for anybody except a goat
or a mule. According to well-seasoned travellers, even die mules
experienced difficulties. Trained mountaineers (mostly pro-
fessional smugglers) were able to get through, but only during a
few months of summer. The engineers who built the railways